NESTAR APPLICATIONS 


Creating an 
Appealing Educational Computer Center 
for Children and Families 


By Joyce Hakansson, Children’s Television Workshop, New York 


In September of 1979 I went to New York to start a 
challenging assignment for Children’s Television 
Workshop—(CTW)—my own version of ‘‘Mission Im- 
possible.” Let me briefly describe the project. 


The Mission 


CTW, in a joint venture with Busch Entertainment 
Corporation, was about to create a play park for pre- 
teenagers and their families. The park was to provide in- 
door and outdoor participatory play environments for 
children that would be fun and educational. My assign- 
ment was to create, from scratch, a computer gallery for 
the park. 

The challenge was to fashion a unique environment, 
the first of its kind, in which computer technology, enter- 
tainment and education would be blended to form a prof- 
itable computer access center. There were no existing 
models or guidelines. The computer gallery had to be in- 
viting enough to overcome the uneasiness of the public 
towards technology in general, and computers in par- 
ticular. We had to create an aesthetically appealing 
place—one that was warm, playful and inviting. The 
computers had to be almost camouflaged in bright, 
toylike housings, with a specially designed keyboard. 
They had to entice the visitor, young child and adult, to 
“come and play.” 

The software, although appearing simple and childlike 
and displaying colorful graphics and animation, actually 
would be very sophisticated. And it had to work—re- 
sponding to a child’s pounding fist or an adult’s 
thoughtful, often tentative, response. Instructions had to 
be interactive, easy to follow and understood, for both 
children and adults. 

In planning the software production, we first mapped 
out a matrix of educational concepts for children 3-13 
and then designed games to meet these learning goals. 
Each game also had to be entertaining and enjoyable 
because each machine would have a coin mechanism and 
children would be paying to play. 

In addition, we were always aware that the computer 
gallery would be competing with the other parts of 
Sesame Place for the attention of visitors. We would 
have to hold our own with the spectacular outdoor play 
elements, Sesame Studios with a replica of the Sesame 
Street TV set, fascinating science exhibits, an unusual 
restaurant and exciting toy store. 

In the computer gallery, plans were for 56 micro- 
computers to be placed in a 5,700-square-foot building. 


The design for the space had to meet the following 
criteria: 


1) Provide a hardware environment that would be 
appealing and accessible to children 3-13 and their 
families; 

2) Accommodate the largest number possible of the 
7,000 visitors a day that were expected during 
peak periods; 

3) Provide some means of collecting revenue; 

4) Provide an environment that requires a minimum 

of staff support—only two people at a time would 

be available and the staff would be inexperienced 
in working with computers; 

Software must be easily accessed by naive or very 

young visitors and also protected from pirating by 

computer ‘‘hot shots’’; 

6) The entire center could never be ‘‘down’’ because 

of equipment failure or a computer ‘‘crash’’; 

7) Equipment must be housed so as to be ‘‘public 
proof’’—small fingers kept out of places that 
might be hazardous, and the hardware protected 
from liquid spills, etc.; 

8) The hardware must be standard and inter- 
changeable modules but the software should be 
flexible and changeable at a moment’s notice; 

9) Since this was a place for fun and educational 
games, the software would have to be highly in- 
teractive, colorful and graphic; and 

10) The cost must be kept as low as possible. 
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Possible Solutions 
In designing the system, we had basically three choices: 


1) A time-share system using mini-computers and 
terminals; 

2) Individual microcomputers with individual disk 
drives; or 

3) Cluster microcomputers onto a central disk. 


We decided against the time share system because of 
expense and because, as everyone knows, computers have 
down time. If we had a central computer and it crashed, 
we would have to close the center. That would not be ac- 
ceptable. Individual micros with disks eliminated that 
problem but posed a huge management headache. We 
would make, catalog, update and manage 56 floppy disks 
and the back-up copies that were necessary to keep the 


center running. If some modifications were needed to 
some programs, you would have a huge library and ar- 
chiving chore. We did not have the staff to contend with 
such a system. Also, the drives would not always work, 
so loading each machine every morning could become a 
labor intensive operation. 

Accessible drives also invited the problem of disks 
“walking? away if not removed from the drives or 
locked. This would make it difficult to reload a machine 
during public hours in case of a software malfunction. 


Networking to the Rescue 


We chose option three and designed a system that had 
56 microcomputers clustered onto three Nestar system 
disk units. The Nestar Cluster/One Model A system is a 
hardwired network of Apple microcomputers which 
share a disk storage system. 

Colorful, bright housings designed to present a toylike 
appearance protect the Apple boards, power supplies and 
other electronic parts from inquiring fingers and any 
spilled beverages. A large, flat keyboard with letters ar- 
ranged A to Z, colored squares, numbers and a “go” key 
provides easy access to the software and accentuates the 
notion that this is a machine for children or adults new to 
computing. A coin mechanism that accepts “Big Bird” 
tokens assures constant crowd turnover and also provides 
necessary revenue. 

The Nestar system permits us to capitalize on the ease, 
convenience and reliability of a central storage system 
and still have the robustness of individual units. We build 
redundancy into the system by using three Nestar units to 
assure rapid responses and to eliminate the possibility of 
all the units going down at once. Each of the Nestar disks 
contains the complete library of programs available in the 
center so individual machines or whole groups of ma- 
chines can easily be transferred to any other Nestar unit. 

The networking of micros has created an environment 
that is easily maintained on a day-to-day basis. The Ap- 
ples are turned on each morning by an attendant while 
the Nestar units are never turned off. The Apples 
automatically loads their individual program or group 
of programs and provide the visitor with a well defined, 
software environment in which to play and learn. 
Listings cannot be obtained at individual machines so 
software is totally protected. The center can be staffed 
by two attendants. We have found, however, that a full- 
time technician is required to keep the center’s elec- 
tronics running smoothly. 

The Nestar units are housed in a separate utility area. 
Software changes can be made quickly and easily from 
this area. In cases where there appears to be a software 
problem in a particular program, changes can be made 
while visitors are in the center. Usually, however, soft- 
ware modifications are made while the center is closed. 

The Apple microcomputer has supported the highly 
interactive, colorful graphic programs that we continue 
to develop for Sesame Place. Most of the time, all the 
data needed for a program is stored within the micro, 
but, in some cases, information is pulled from the hard 
disk. We found that the response time falls within the 
limits for an environment in which people are paying for 
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their time and therefore having little patience for 
waiting. 

Although we have not done a complete breakdown of 
the cost of the Sesame Place system, it is almost the 
same as a system using microcomputers with individual 
disk drives. It is well below the cost of a time share 
system if we found one that met our other criteria. 

The system we are using could serve very well in more 
traditional environments. Without the coin mechanism, 
and perhaps with fewer units, it could provide the model 
for a school laboratory or learning center. 

Similar systems are being planned for public exhibit 
areas. We have only begun to explore the many ways in 
which computers and computer networks can serve edu- 
cational and entertainment needs. 
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